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♦Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educat io n Act of 1965 



INTRODUCTION 



The data presented by this report was secured from all Connecticut 
school districts receiving funds under the provisions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Because of the time of year when 
appropriations and regulations were finalized, many school districts had 
only brief periods in which to provide direct instructional interventions 
for children. In some instances, school districts used their 
grants to diagnose the learning disabilities of deprived children and 
youth; train and secure staff; or "tool up" for a second phase of their 
project. At the most, Connecticut school districts had eight months to 
work with their project children, and the period of time for other school 
districts, can be scaled down to a few weeks. 

With limited time, it is quite obvious that generalizations concern- 
ing the "effectiveness" or "lack of effectiveness" of Connecticut projects 
is fraught with danger. This condition would also be true for other 
states, from a scientific standpoint, the most that can be expected from 

an evaluation of this initial year of operation with Title I funds would 
be the following: 

(1) The establishment of baseline data and procedures which 
can be used by school districts to evaluate their Title I 
projects during the coming years; 

(2) Cues concerning the needs of deprived youth and the types 

of interventions which seem to hold promise for the future; 
and 

(3) statistical data related to the characteristics of Title I 
programs being initiated. 
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With an understanding of the limitations of the data being 
presented, this report is capable of making a contribution to the 
deprived children and youth of Connecticut by providing preliminary 
insights into the Title I programs being instituted by the school 
districts of the State* 

PART I 

1. OPERATION AND SERVICES 

The following statements indicate the steps taken by the Connecticut 

State Department of Education to provide local school districts with 
services : 

1* Approximately thirty (30) consultants of the Division of 
Instructional Services of the State Department of Education 
have been assigned to act as major liaison consultants for 
all Title I projects approved in Connecticut* These consultants 
furnish educational expertise and act as the major contact for 

each participating school district with the State Department 
of Education* 

2. It is estimated that the consultants of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education have made approximately eight hundred 
(800) individual field visits to local school districts to 

provide assistance in the development and operation of Title I 
projects. 

3* Teams of consultants of the State Department of Education 
have organized and completed twenty (20) regional workshops 
dealing specifically with Title I 




programs. 
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4* Members of the State Department of Education have been 

utilized as major speakers at one hundred ( 100 ) professional 
and non-professional meetings dealing with Title I. 

5» The State Department of Education has prepared several 
publications specifically aimed at assisting local school 
districts understand and implement instructional program? 
for deprived children and youth. 

2. DISSEMINATION 

(a) Dissemin ation of Data 

The Office of Program Development under the authority of the 
Director of the Division of Instructional Services has the maj or 
responsibility for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
related to projects for educationally deprived children and the develop- 
ment of effective practices in Connecticut. To compliment the work of 
the Office of Program Development , cooperating consultants from all 
bureaus of the State Department of Education as well as special 
contracts with individuals or institutions are used to provide 
consvi Native services to the school districts of Connecticut. This 
intimate consultative relationship between the State Department of 
Education and the local school district is expected to be the major 
vehicle for improving specific Title I programs. Further, the following 
activities are constantly being utilized to disseminate information and 
introduce school personnel to pxx>mi sing practices: 
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1. Publications 

2. Conferences 

3. Evaluation of Operating Programs 
4* Workshops 

5* Pilot Programs under the Jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Education 

6, Seminars Conducted by State Department Consultants and 
Selected University Staff 

(b) State Plans for Evaluation 

In addition to the means listed in (a) above, it is planned that 
summaries of different types of projects will be prepared and distributed 
throughout the state* These summaries will include the evaluation judgments 
made by the local school districts. 



3. EVALUATION 



(a) Evaluation Assistance 

Recognizing the importance of proper evaluation in the progranming 
for Title I projects, the State Department devoted a major portion of 
ten (10) initial workshops with school personnel to possible measurement 
techniques. As further assistance, the State Department of Education 
prepared a booklet dealing with suggested procedures for the evaluation 
of Title I projects. TJiis booklet is Attachment A of this report. 

Following the initial training sessions dealing with measurement 
techniques, the prescribed format for the evaluation of Connecticut 
Title I projects shown as Attachment B, was forwarded to the local 
school districts. As an outgrowth of this procedure, a group of 
evaluators from large school systems has been formed which meets monthly 
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with state department personnel to discuss, suggest, and improve 
evaluation procedures within our State, 

(b) State Personnel Providing Assistance 

The following persons have provided the local school districts of 
Connecticut with significant assistance in the evaluation of Title I 
programs: 

1, Mr. Wallace Roby - Connecticut State Department of Education 

2. Dr, James Burke - Connecticut State Department of Education 
3* Dr. John Cawley - University of Connecticut, Storrs 

4. Dr. John Pappanikou - University of Connecticut, Storrs 

(c) Assistance Provided the State 

The persons listed in (b) above, have been the major source of 
evaluation assistance to the State. (The major problem in Connecticut 
has been to keep groups outside of the state from destroying a good 
Title I climate through duplicate evaluations and the creation of 
unnecessary work on the part of the State Office and local school 
districts.) 

(d) . Design Levels of Title I pro jects 

v The following procedure was used -to determine the evaluation designs 

used for Title I projects during fiscal year 1966: 

Step 1. All evaluations of Title I projects were analyzed. 

Essential data were recorded on tally sheets. The 
evaluation instrument and/or technique used for 
each major objective related to changes expected 
of youth were recorded. 
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Step 2. All tally sheets were analyzed by an evaluator and 
categorized according to the highest design level 
used in evaluating project objectives. An example 
of a completed tally sheet with design level cate- 
gorized is shown as Attachment C of this report. 

Step 3. Levels of design indicated on each tally sheet were 

totaled. The results of this step are presented in the 
table below. 



No, of 
Projects 


DESIGN LEVELS OF TITLE I PROJECTS 


2 


Two group experimental design using the project group 
and a conveniently available non-project group as the 
control. 


2 


One group design using a pretest and posttest on the 
project group to compare observed gains or losses 
with expected gains. 


54 


One group design using pretest and/or posttest scores 
on the project group to compare observed performance 
with local, state, or national groups. 


2 


One group design using test data on the project group to 
compare observed performance with expected performance 
based upon data for past years in the project school. 


40 


One group design using test data on the project group but 
no comparison data. 


kL 


.Subjective appraisal of general progress. 


Other 32 


Phase I projects in which no youth were served in the 
first year. 


TOTAL 178 





findings Related to Evaluation Designs 



The procedure of Pretest a nd posttest gains compared with anira 

£grm* was used in 30% of all Title I projects implemented in the 
first year. 



2 - Ifce_prpcecfare of measuring one gr oup gain without a comparison 
was used in 22% of all Title I projects. “ 
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3. The procedure of subjective appraisal of general progress 
was used in 2$ of all Title I projects , 

4. The procedures of two group ( experimental and control .) one 
group pretest and posttest gains compared with expected gains, and 
one group gains compared with past performance were used for $> of 
all Title I projects, 

5. No design level was used in lg$ of all Title I projects. 



Interpretations Related to Evaluation Designs 



It would appear that local school districts chose low-level designs 
to evaluate progress toward Title I objectives. However, design level 
choices should be considered in relation to the total first year Title I 
effort. Some limitations are discussed in the following paragraphs: 

1, In view of the limited time available to implement Title I 
projects, the State Department of Education decided not to 
give undue emphasis to evaluation designs and procedures in 
the application for approval stage. As important as 
evaluation is; refinement of this aspect of Title I efforts 
when oth r elements had to be quickly developed and implemented 
seemed unreasonable and beyond the “error of measurement” for 
first year efforts, 

2, Programs conducted in school environments lack the variable 
controls of laboratory research. Rather than reconmend that 
schools go “all-out” to obtain a control group, it seemed 
more sensible to encourage schools to use as many indicators 
as possible from data already available in the schools ,i.e , f 
comparing progress of the project group with the most appropriate 
data available, 

3* Considerable knowledge about the characteristics of children 
and youth who need Title I services has to be collected in 
order to prejudge “expected gains” of project youth if the 
second level of evaluation design is to be used. As desirable 
as this information is, it would have been difficult for most 
project evaluators to have made great inroads in this direction 
during the first year. Hopefully, the second level of evaluation 
design will be used increasingly in succeeding years when more 
time is available, 

4* Most school personnel do not have background experiences in 
measurement techniques of the scope required for sophisticated 
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Title I evaluation procedures. For the most part, school 
efforts have been directed toward determining the progress 
individuals have made in school subjects. Demands for needs 
analyses, determination of objectives based on needs, activity 
descriptions, group data, evaluation instruments related to 
levels of design, and evaluation in terms of changes found in 
Title I youth are measurement procedures uncommon to most 
school personnel. However, a reasonable start has been made 
and school personnel have shown considerable interest in 
developing more sophisticated techniques for the evaluation 
of their Title 1 projects in the second year. 



4. MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 



(a) Major Problems Encountered by the State 

Reviewing Proposals - During the initial implementation of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965, time of 
appropriations, deadlines, and the finalizing of regulations 
have made a thorough review of proposals and depth consultation 
with local school districts * difficult task. At the time this 
report was being prepared (December 15, 1966) the specific 1967 
entitlements fox local school districts were not known. Obviously, 
the review of proposal revisions or new p.^j^rsals reflecting 
accurate entitlements will be accomplished in a crisis situation. 
The review procedure in Connecticut has an excellent structure 
which requires consultation with local school districts. The 
Federal government must set entitlements, regulations, etc., 
prior to the coiimencement of the school year if the full potential 
of a review procedure is to be realized. 

2. Operation and Services - The major problem in terms of operation 
and service is related to P.L. 89-313 which provided funds for 
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schools serving handicapped children. The procedures used 
to provide funds for handicapped children in out-of-state 
institutions appear unduly complex and border on being 
ridiculous. 

3. Evaluation - Our agency has counted seventeen (17) persons, 
agencies, or comnittees who have attempted to evaluate Title I 
programs in Connecticut through a contract or role with the 
Federal government. If the State Department of Education has 
the responsibility of evaluating Title I programs, this authority 
should be discrete or should be delegated to some other agency 
or group. Repetitious fonas, duplication of evaluation efforts, 
and other like activities have had a harmful effect on Title I 
programs in the State. This unnecessary duplication makes con- 
scientious evaluation difficult and takes the strength of school 
personnel which is needed for helping the deprived children and 
youth in Title I projects. 

4* Other - No major problem in this category. 

(b) Sugges tions or Recom mendations for Legislation 

Jbe following suggestions represent the thinking related to the 
problems described .in the preceding section ’of this report: 

1. The State Department of Education should have discrete 
responsibility for the evaluation of Title I programs 
until it is shown that they are incapable of the task. 

Other agencies should use the data and procedures developed 
by state departments if they have unique requirements 
which reed to be satisfied. 
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2. Appropriations and amendments for Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 should be completed by 
Congress three (3) months prior to the beginning of a school 
year. Further , it would be helpful if Congress would make 
long-term appropriations to cover at least a two-year period. 

3. Entitlements under P.L. 89-313 should not follow individual 
children but should be made to 'the states where the institution 
is located. In this manner, an institution could deal directly 
with one state agency rather than being required to deal with 
several agencies to support a single program designed to help 
handicapped children. 

5. IMPIZMENTATION OF SECTION 205 
(a) Projects Not Approved 

In order of prevalence, the types of projects not approved when 
first submitted were as follows: 

1. Projects which did not insure that services were being 
specifically directed at children who needed compensatory 
education because of deprived circumstances. 

2. Projects which were directed toward securing materials or 
persons rather than creating specific instructional programs 
for deprived children and you'sh. 

3. Projects which did not provide appropriate services for 
deprived children attending non-public schools. 
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4. Projects which were not clear in the description of the 
types of programs being planned for deprived children and 
youth, 

5* Projects which did not provide some type of information 

specified in the state guidelines developed for Title I programs. 

(b) Misconceptions of loca l Educational Agencies 

The following statements represent in order of prevalence the 
mis conceptions of local school districts related to Title It 

1. Because of the vague definition of "educational disadvantaged 
children and youth*’ presented by the Federal guidelines, many 
school districts felt this was a general aid program for the 
slow learner. 

2. Some school districts found it difficult to direct programs 
toward a limited number of the most seriously deprived children 
and youth. This misconception is enhanced by the hazy language 
in the Federal guidelines dealing with size, scope, and quality. 

In Connecticut, it has been required that school districts concentrate 
as much as possible on a number of deprived children or youth 
which is consistent with the number used to determine the 
entitlements of school districts. 

3. Some school districts have felt that the participation of 
non-public school children depended on the initiative of the 
non-public school rather than the public school district. 
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6. COORDINATION OF TITLE I AND COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 

* 

(a) Projects in Community Action prntmam Ar eas 

Seventy-one projects were initiated by local educational agencies 
in areas where there were approved conmunity action programs during 
fiscal year 1966. 

(b) Money Granted to LEA in Community Action Areas 

A sum total $4,178,377.00 was granted to local educational agencies 
in areas where there were approved conmunity action programs during fiscal 
year 1966. 

(c) Action Taken to Insure Cooperation 

The following procedures are being used by the State Department 
of Education to coordinate Title I projects with conmunity action 
programs : 

1. The State Commissioner of Education serves on the Advisory 
Council of the State Office of Economic Opportunity. 

2. The State Director of the Connecticut Office of Economic 
Opportunity serves as an advisor to the Office of Program 
Development of the Connecticut State Department of Education. 

3* A consultant of the State Department of Education has been 
assigned to assist local school districts and local conmunity 
action comnittees develop cooperative working relationships. 

4* Copies of programs developed by local school districts to 
implement the provisions of Title I of P.L. 89-10 are sent 
to the State Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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5. Regular monthly meetings are held between the State Department 
of Education and the State Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Presently, the State 0E0 and the State Department of Education 
are jointly sponsoring ten (10) workshops involving school 
personnel and community action officials. 

6. The Connecticut State Department of Education encourages 
the use of the 11 joint check off” form developed by the 
U.S. Office of Education to provide evidence of cooperation 
between local school districts and community action groups. 

The Department is willing, however, to accept a letter from 
appropriate conmunity action officials indicating that 
they have been consulted and have been given the opportunity 
to make appropriate suggestions in the development of the 
projects presented by local school districts. 

(d) foramm i/by Action and LEA Cooperation 

It is the feeling of the State Department of Education that 
reasonably good relationships exist between officials of Connecticut 
school districts and Connecticut community action groups « These 
relationships are constantly being improved and new contacts between 
the two groups are being established. General good feeling is our 
best indication of success. 

Problems ifl Securing Cooperation Between TJ*.A and Conmunity 
Action Groups 

Establishing a dialogue between school personnel and conmunity 
action groups presents the major problem. It is hoped that joint 
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workshops presently being held for the two groups will help to establish 
this dialogue. As school officials and conmunity action officials learn 
to appreciate the potential of working together for a common purpose, 
programs for deprived groups will be enhanced. Actually, the c limat e 
in Connecticut between LEA and conmunity action officials is quite 
' healthy. 

(f) Inter-relationships Between LEA and Conmunity Action Groups 

The following statements represent examples of the inter- 
relationships between Title I project? and 0E0 programs: 

1. Several pre-school programs are jointly funded by Title I 
and OEO funds. 

2. local educational agencies have used conmunity workers 
employed by community action programs to involve parents 
in Title I program activities. 

3. There have been a few instances of joint recruiting efforts 
by local, school districts a conmunity action groups. 

4. In addition to the pre-school programs, there are several 
projects in the state which are jointly funded by Title I 
and OEO monies. 

(g) Suggestions for Legislation Concerning Conmunity Action Programs 

and Title I 

Rather than legislation, it seems as though the spirit of 
cooperation is needed in some areas of the country. Policy or "check 
off sheets" will not establish good relationships and tend to create 
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hostility. From the experiences in the State of Connecticut, it 
appears that state agencies must develop cooperative relationships 
if it is expected of local conmunities . It is important that training 
programs, workshops, seminars, etc., include both groups so that a 
dialogue cooperation can be established. 

7. INTER-RELATIONSHIPS OF TITLE I WITH OTHER TITLES OF ESEA 

Relationships between Title I and other Titles of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 are non-existent in Connecticut. 

For this reason, it was not possible to complete this section of the 
guidelines used to develop this report. Although many of the administra- 
tive procedures and the school districts are identical, there does not 
seem to be a natural relationship between the Titles at this time. It 
needs to be pointed out that most Title III projects in the State of 
Connecticut are planning grants and future relationships may be developed 
between Title I and Title III. 

At this time, it is difficult to suggest direct inter-relationships 
between the Titles which might be established through legislation. Of 
course, instructional materials, innovation centers, research, and 
strengthening of state departments of education will indirectly affect 
Title I projects. It seems appropriate at this time to observe the 
natural relationships which develop between tho Titles rather than 
force relationnMps through legiel Ative action. 
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8. COOPERATIVE PROJECTS BETWEEN DISTRICTS 

(a) Successes in Cooperative Projects 

The obvious indication of success is the fact that many school 
districts developed cooperative projects and were very comfortable 
with the arrangement. The following statements show the degree to 
which Connecticut school districts implemented cooperative projects 
during fiscal year 1966: 

1. A total of 23 towns classified as "E" by the SMSA 
definitions operated Title I programs. Twelve (12) 
of these towns combined their entitlements in 4 
cooperative projects. 

2. A total of 37 towns classified as "D*' by SMSA 
definitions conducted Title I programs. Seven (7) 

of these towns were involved in 3 cooperative projects. 

3. One town classified as f, C ,! by SMSA definitions was 
involved in a cooperative project. 

Because Connecticut has rural supervisory school districts established 
by legislation, cooperative arrangements for Title I programs in these 
towns has grown quite naturally. This rural supervisory concept affects 
42 towns in 12 rural sections of the State. 

Considering first year efforts, cooperative projects have been 
well planned. Six (6) of the 7 cooperative projects in Connecticut 
have evaluated first year efforts as having made substantial progress 
toward serving deprived children and youth. 

(b) Problems with Cooperative Projects 

The evaluation reports from 2 cooperative projects indicated that 
the school districts involved had difficulty in securing staff. An 
additional 2 projects reported that transporting pupils over widely 
dispersed areas was a problem. 

o 
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( c ) Recommendations for Legislation 
(None) 



9. NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION DURING FISCAL TEAR 1966 



Steps that have been or are being taken to encourage initiative of 

local adffl}ni ? +. ^tors in contacting non-public school of« nfliua . 

1. Seven conferenced were held with regional superintendents 
groups and the large city superintendents during November 
and December of 1966 and 1967 to expedite Title I implemen- 
tation. At each of these workshops and conferences , non- 
public school participation was discussed. 

2. A total of eleven meetings were held in the fall of 1965 
with the Executive Committee of the Association of Public 
School Superintendents , the superintendents of the Catholic 
Diocesan Schools , and representatives of the Connecticut 
Association of Independent Schools in relation to ESEA 
Title I. 

3. State guidelines that have been disseminated to each town 
state the non-public requirement and suggest services and 
arrangements that the Law permits. 

4* Each project application was required to show the degree or 
manner of the expected participation by children enrolled 
in non-public schools. Annual evaluation of all Title I 
projects required the LEA to indicate the number of non- 
public school children and youth served, and the arrangement 
and place that services were rendered. 



(b) & (c)Successes and proble ms that have been experienced in developing 

frfld implementing public and non-p ubli c school cooperative Projects . 

1. Approximately 40* of all projects rendered services to non-public 
youth in the first year. 

2. Approximately 15* of all Title I projects during the first year 
were phase I endeavors in which no youth were served. 

3. Approximately 10* of all Title I projects served preschool 
children where public and non-public children alike were 
served. Preschool project children have been counted as 
public school youth in this report. 
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4* In approximately 2C# of all projects, non-public partici- 
pation in public school projects was sought during the 
first year, but non-public personnel decided not to 
participate at the time. Typical examples were after-school 
help programs, remedial reading during school hours, music 
broadcasts, out-of-school trips, summer seminars for teachers, 
and outdoor education projects. 

• * H-proximate.ty 15^ of all projects were unable to locate non- 
public youth in the district, or found non-public youth 
unable to meet the criteria related to deprivation. This 
finding was reported by towns in the C,D, and E classifications 
with the greatest percentage of occurrence in Small towns. 

(d) Suggestions or recommendations for revising the legislation con- 
cerning public and non-public school participation . 

(None) 
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(©)• Number o f projects and non-public school children participating 
by type of arrangement. 
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10. SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



(a) State Guidelines 

Guidelines used by the State of Connecticut are enclosed with 
this report. 

(b) Evaluation by Outside Agencies 

The Connecticut State Department of Education has not contracted 
with outside agencies to accomplish the evaluation responsibilities 
required by Title I. Staff members from the University of Connecticut 
have been used in a consultative capacity for workshops and other 
group meetings held in the State. 

(c) Compilation of Objective Measurements 

The major use of objective measurements as an evaluation device 
occurred most often in Title I reading programs. These projects were 
evaluated by many different standarized tests with varying test administra- 
tion periods. For this reason, common groupings of standardized test 
results for analysis purposes cannot be given. 

To indicate progress of Connecticut children and youth as measured 
by standardized test results , it was decided to restrict the data presented 
under this heading to language achievement (reading, vocabulary, spelling, 
etc.) reported in "grade level equivalents". In this way, comparisons 
can be made with numbers large enough to be of some significance. It is 
postulated that the growth in language achievement as measured by "grade 
level equivalents" would have a high correlation to other subject areas 
and other statistical devices of measurement such as percentiles. 




Objective Measurements of Title I Projects Related to Language Achievement 
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Findings Related To Language Achievement 
As Determined By Objective Measurements 



In order to provide for a means of comparing standardized test 
results, the information in this section of the report is based on 
measurements of projects which were described as' "grade level equivalents". 

If percentiles, raw scores, or some other statistical means were used to 
describe progress, they were not included in these data. This procedure 
seems justified on a sampling basis (all tests reported in grade 
equivalents) as the results of 56 groupings of Title I children and youth 
involved in 22 Connecticut projects form the data on which these findings 
are based. Because of the relatively substantial number of projects ( 22 ) 
reported in this section, it is logical to assume that these findings indicate 
a statewide picture. The findings are: 

1. Approximately 45$ of the grouped test score results 
indicate achievement gains beyond that normally 
expected for youth as compared to norms given in 
standardized tests. 

2. Approximately 40$ of the grouped test score results 
indicate achievement gains normally expected of youth 
as compared to norms given in standardized tests. 

3. Approximately 15$ of the grouped + est score results 
indicate achievement gains less t* ’ that normally 
expected of youth as compared to norms given in 
standardized tests. 

4. According to standardized test results, pupils in 40$ 
of the simmer Title I projects showed a mean growth in 
language achievement of at least twice as much as that 
normally expected as cospared to test norms related to 
the time span of the project. 
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5. According to standardized test results, pupils in 20 % 
of the regular school year Title I projects showed a 
mean growth in language achievement of at least twice 
as much as that normally expected as compared to test 
norms related to the time span of the project. 



Interpretation of Findings Related To Lan g uage Achievement 
As Determined by Objective Measurements 



The following statements represent an interpretation of the data 
presented in this section of the report: 

1. Standardized tests indicate that Title I projects have 
been successful in providing language skills (reading, 
spelling, etc.) to the vast majority of children and 

* youth in projects developed for this purpose. 

2. Standardized test results indicate that stunner Title I 
projects have been successful in providing language skills 
(reading, spelling, etc.) to the vast majority of children 
and youth in projects developed for this purpose. 

( d ) Sample, of Approved Projects in Fiscal 1066 

A 10* sample of approved fiscal 1966 projects are enclosed with 
this report. 
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2. ESTABLISHING PROJECT AREAS 



In view of the small numbers involved and the consistency of the 
indices used by all local school districts, this section of the report 
is presented without consideration of the SMSA town classification. 

The following represents, in rank order, the most widely used 

areas in the local school districts 



methods for establishing project 
of Connecticut: 

Rank 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Method of D eterming Project Areas 
Welfare Data (Includes ADC cases) 
Characteristics of Parents 
Broken Homes 

Minority Group Statistics 

Teacher or Nurse Judgments of 
Home Conditions 

Employment Statistics 

Health Statistics 

Housing Statistics 

Free Lunches 

Census Data (Income) 



3. NEEDS OP DEPRIVED CHILDREN & YOUTH 



As with the section dealing with the methods used to determine project 
areas, a breakdown in terms of the SMSA classification of towns is not 
provided because of the small numbers Involved and the consistency of responses 
by all sizes of school districts. 




The most pressing needs of deprived children and youth as provided 
by Connecticut school districts are given below in rank order: 

Rank Description of Need 

1. Better achievement in basic subjects 

2. A greater interest in school 

3. Reasons for better conduct, reduced 

truancy, and staying in school 

4. A better attitude toward school and 

community 

5. Increased Motivation 
4. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PROBLEMS 



The following procedures were used to determine the problems encountered 
by local school districts in implementing Title I projects during fiscal 
year 1966: 

1. All summary annual evaluations received from local 

school districts were analyzed to determine their 
responses to: "Describe the least successful 

activities or components of the project. List any 
problems that were encountered in implementing and/ 
or operating the project." 

2. All evaluations were analyzed and recorded on a 
tally sheet which was a short abstract of essential 
information. 

3. All responses listed on tally sheets were categorized. 

A total of 136 responses were sunmarized from 162 tally 
sheets, and percentages were calculated. 

4. A compilation of findings was prepared for each town 
classification. 

5. Interpretations were made from the findings. 



f 
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Problems Encountered By the Largest Towns 
(SMSA Classification A) 



1. Lack of personnel accounted for 15% of the responses given by the 
largest towns . The personnel sought in rank order of needs were: 

Social workers, speech and hearing specialists, psychological examiners, 
reading teachers, teachers for classes of non-English speaking children 
and youth, and elementary teachers. 

2. Interstaff communicatio n accounted for 15 % of the responses given by 

the largest towns. Typical of these problems were: Rescheduling the 

total school staff into groups; sometimes teachers did not know of 

the availability of services; teachers complained about children missing 
their regular classes too often. 

3. School-home com mun ication s accounted for 15 % of the responses given 

by the largest towns. Typical of these problems were: Very few parents 

attended the conferences; it was difficult to get mothers for preschool 
activities. 

^ • Least successful project elements accounted for 15 % of the responses 
made by large towns. Typical elements were: too many field trips; 

getting dropouts to come back for an after-school machine shop offering 
class periods of remedial services were scheduled for too long an 
increment of time; attendance was erratic. 

5. Lack of space accounted for 10% of the responses given by large 
towns. 

6* Slow deliveries of materials , equipment , and supplies accounted for 
10% of the responses given by large towns. 

7 • Lack of time, unti mely start, or project services too short a ccounted 
for 10% of the responses given by large towns. 

Other problems or responses not recorded accounted for 10% of the 
responses given by large towns. 



Problems Encountered by Seconda r y Town s 
(SMSA Classification B) 



1. The principal responses described by two secondary towns conducting 
five projects were: Difficulty in hiring staff in the middle of the 

year, and late arriv a l of eq u i pm ent and ma terials. 
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Problems Encountere d by Medium Sized Towns in Core City Areas 

fSMSA Classification c) 



Least successful project elements accounted for 50 % of all 
responses given by medium sized towns in core city areas. 

Typical comments were: Testing done too extensively; high 

rate of absenteeism; augmenting reading skills by simply 
using books; poor attendance at evening library sessions: 
just attending movies. 

2. Sc]ip_ol~home communications accounted for 15 % of the responses 

given by medium sized towns in core city areas. Typical cornnents 
were: Difficult to find bilingual aides from among parents; 

it was a problem getting parents to participate. 

3. time accounted for 15 % of all responses given by medium 
sized towns in core city areas. 

^ • Lftck of personnel, scheduli ng, space, inadequate materials 
or equipment an d transportation accr.unt.ftri for i & a vi 
responses given by medium sized towns in core city areas. 

Other problems and no comments recorded accounted for 25 % of 
an responses given by medium sized towns in core city areas • 



Problems Encountered By Medium Sized Towns O utsi de Core City Areas 

(SMSA Classification D) 



L fi a st Successful program elements accounted for 25 % of all responses 
given by medium sized towns outside core city areas. Typical cornnents 
w®re: Getting children to re*,d books for recreational purposes; 

after school study efforts were dropped because of lack of interest; 
placing junior high school youth with elementary youth in summer school. 

2. L ack of time accounted for 1(# of all responses given by medium sized 
towns outside core city areas. 

3* Lack of personnel accounted for 10 % 

Interstaff com munication accounted for 10 % 

5. School ho me. ^communication accounted for 10 % 

6. I nadequate equip ment^ transportation and interstaff 

congunication accounted for 10 % ’ 

problems and no response recorded a ccounted for 25 % 




B 
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Problems Encountered by Snail Towns 
( SMbA Classification E) 



Least successful pr og ram elements accounted for 25% of 
responses given by small towns. Topical conments were: test 

drill exercises were relatively unsuccessful; traditional 
phonics analysis procedures not appropriate; creativity 
exercises planned were unsuccessful. 

Inte r s taff com muni cation accounted for 15% 

School-home communications accounted for 15% 

Other problems and no comnents recorded accounted for U5% of 
all responses given by small towns. 



findi ngs Related to Problems, Encountered I n 
Implementing Title I Project s 



The following is a sunmary of the findings related to problems 

as reported by all Connecticut school districts: 

The problem most frequently reported by school districts dealt 
with school-home communications • (Of the 263 responses evaluated* 

32 mentioned that establishing relationships with homes of deprived 
children was a problem.) 

Lack of personnel was reported as a problem of major importance. 

(Of the 263 responses reported, 30 mentioned that securing staff 
was a serious problem. ) 

Lack of time to plan and implement Title I projects was a problem 
reported quite frequently by local school districts. (Of the 263 
response* evaluated, 23 reported mentioned that insufficient time 
for p l a nnin g and implementation was a problem.) 

When school districts were asked to list the leasu successful 
activities instituted through Title I funds, 67. of 263 .total responses 

indicated that inappropriate instructional interventions 
accounted for the least successful part of the projects 

initiated in Connecticut. These inappropriate interventions were 
mainly described as "typical classroom instruction" or "afternoon 
and evening academic endeavors." 
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Interpretation of Findings Related to Problems 
Encountered in Implementing Title I Programs 



The information compiled from local school districts concerning 
least successful activities and problems encountered indicates the 
following: 

1. Least successful program elements are the greatest source 
of problems or create the feeling of restricted success 
on the part of school personnel. There is evidence from 
these responses that if the intervention is similar to a 
typical classroom approach or if it is an afternoon or 
evening academic endeavor, the possibility of problems is 
increased and it can become the least successful of the 
interventions being initiated. 

2. Many evaluators of Title I projects feel that the establish- 
ment of comnunicat ions between the home and the school is a 
problem of importance. This situation suggests the need of 
establishing a more effective means of involving parents of 
children receiving Titls I services in appropriate school 
activities. 

3. The fact that Title I funds were made available to local 
school districts during the middle of a school year created 
some problems and restricted the effectiveness of programs 
for deprived children and youth. 

4« Schools for handicapped children receiving funds under 
P.L. 89-313 felt that State procedures related to the 
establishment of positions was the most prevalent problem. 
Through delays caused by the time of year when the 
appropriations were made and the clearance of positions 
through "tate procedures, the securing of staff for Title I 
prog, a 7 ’!* xas extremely difficult. 



5. PEEVAIENT ACTIVITIES 



The following major activities of Title I programs are listed in 
the following paragraphs by rank order of prevalence for the five 
classifications of Connecticut towns and schools for handicapped children. 
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Prevalance of activities was determined through an analysis of the 
number and type of all major activities, services, or arrangements 
for all towns with Title I projects according to Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area classifications. 



I. A Towns (11 largest core cities) 

1. Reading and language arts activities accounted for 15^ of 
all activities, services and arrangements. 

2. Large expenditures for materials and equipmen t accounted 
for 15 % of all activities, services, or arrangements . 

3. Other accounted for 1 % of all activities, services, and 
arrangements . 

4. Reduction of the pupil-teacher ratio by adding staff 
accounted for 10% of all activities, services, and 
arrangements. 

5. Teacher oriented services (workshops, curriculum 
development, teacher training, etc.) accounted for 
1056 01 all activities, services, and arrangements . 

6. Creative art s accounted for 10 % of all activities, services, 
or arrangements. 

7. Facility preparation, use of teacher aides, cultural 
trips , ancillary services , and preschool programs each 
accounted for 5% of all activities , services , and arrange- 
ments. 

II. B Towns (2 secondary cities) 

1. 'asic subject study , use of teacher aides , equipment purchases « 
and other each accounted for 25 % of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

III. C Towns (69 towns under 50,000 in the core city area) 

1. Reading and language arts accounted for 255^ of all 
activities, services, and arr'uigements. 

2. Arithmetic accounted for 15 % of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

3. Preschool programs , basic subjects , ancillary services , use o f 
teacher aides , creative arts , and other each accounted for 1C? 
of all activities, services, and arrangements. 



ERIC 
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IV. D Towns (50 towns under 50,000 outside the core city area) 

!• R eading and language arts accounted for 25% of all 
activities, services, and arrangements. 

2. Other accounted for 30 % of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

3. Basic subjects accounted for 15 % of all activities, 
services, and arrangements. 

A. Large equipment and material purchases accounted for 
10% of all activities , services, and arrangements • 

Preschool program T h ealth , use of teacher aidft | and 
diagnostic procedures each accounted for 5%' each. of all 
activities, services, and arrangements. 

V. E Towns (37 towns under 2,500) 

1. Reading accounted for 30% of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

2. Other accounted for 30% of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

Preschool programs T basic subjects , diagnostic procedures , and 
j^aiy_s erglces , each accounted f or 1Q% of all activities, 
services and arrangements. 

VI. Schools for Handicapped Children 

Equipment, and ^supply purchases : teacher training and 
cuigici^g n development : and basic instructional help 
for children accounted for 50% of the Title I activities. 

2. Recreate p^p r ^Physical therapy , trips . self-help 
seryicegj renova tion of facilities t creative arts , typing , 
and diagnostic services accounted for 50% of the Title I 
activities. 



Findings Related to Prevalent Activities 



The following statements are the major findings related to the 
prevalent activities carried on by Connecticut school districts through 
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the use of Title I funds during fiscal year 1966: 

1. Numerous other activities , services, and arrangements 
not carried out extensively in Title I programs account 
for 40/6 of the total. 

2. Reading accounted for 20/6 of all activities, services, 
and arrangements. 

3. Basic subjects . and large purchases of materials and 
equipment each accounted for 10% of all activities, 
services, and arrangements. 

4. Preschool programs , teacher orientation : use of teacher aides 
and creative arts each accounted for % of all activities, 
services, and arrangements. 

5. Schools serving handicapped children used a large amount of 
their funds under P.L. 89-313 to "tool up" for programs involving 
children during the second year of funding. In addition, these 
schools gave considerable emphasis to summer school or camping 
experiences . 



6. INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 



Activities of the follovting projects represent new approaches for 
the five classifications of towns and State supported schools for 
handicapped children. The intent of this section is not to select the 
"best project" activities in the State, but to describe the breadth of 
emphases represented in each classification. 

I. A TOWNS (the 11 largest core cities) 

State Project No. 

An abandoned amusement park on the ocean shoreline was turned into 
a sumner creative arts camp by one large core city. A public 
beach convention hall was remodeled into craft studios, painting 
and woodworking areas, and music practice rooms. Professional drama 
persons offered <i*eative dance lessons and encouraged children in anwll 
play productions. Cookouts, ocean swi inning, trips, and physical 
fitness were other typical activities enjoyed by 405 children from 
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grades 3 through 8. Youthful instrumental musicians 
publicized their presence with daily renditions of 
popular songs. 

State Project No. 

One part of a public school component of a core city project 
involved English language help for 75 foreign bom youth 
ranging in age from 6 to 14 years. Twenty- five new foreign 
bom entrants came into the elementary school during the 
short three month period of project services. The two 
teachers staffing the project point to this statistic as 
reason enough for their flexibility in programning. Teachers 
instructing these youth in other classes rated highly the 
additional English language help. 

State P r oject No. 

College students were recruited to meet with small groups 
of youth after school hours. Programs of mutual interest 
were arranged. In a few jnst-ance?, tutoring was the main 
concern. Sometimes groups just talked. Host often, groups 
went about town together to places such as bowling alleys, 
skating in the park, airport sightseeing, T.f . studio s , 
museums, and other places. A total of 260 youth from grades 
1 to 8 participated in this program for 25 weeks. 

State Project No. 

The role of an elementary school was modified to serve as 
a center for three schools during after school hours. School 
help was given and recreational programs were made available 
for elementary and junior high school students Piano and 
instrumental instruction and practice were available; an* 
arts and crafts area was opened; listening centers were 
equipped with record player and records; tutorial services 
were given for children of grades 5,6,7, and 8; gymnastics 
for boys and modern dance for girls; story hours and books 
were available from the library; and trips were baken during 
the week and on Saturdays. Parents from the neighborhood 
were recruited to chaperone and serve as leaders. 



II. B TOWNS (2 secondary cities with population over 50,000) 

State Project No. 

Students who seldom did homework started doing homework 
when four teachers and six high school students tutored 30 
junior high youth for eight weeks during the past school 
year. The library served as the study center during after 
school hours. 
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III. C TOWNS (47 towns under 50,000 within core city areas) 

State Project No . 

A Spanish-speaking aide assisted a teacher in helping Puerto 
Rican children learn English prior to school entrance. 
Communication skills were taught by the teacher in a class- 
room setting. Field trips were taken. Art, music, and drama 
were part of the program. Parental school visits were 
encouraged and the staff visited homes of the children. 

State Project No . 

For 153 middle grade youth, science classes back in the 
school setting will never be quite the same again. 

Property with unusual terrain features, waterfront, and 
recreational facilities was rented for the purpose of 
sponsoring a sunnier science and physical fitness camp. 
Walking, swimming, climbing, digging,seining, collecting, 
and mounting best describe a typical camp day. A youth 
missing the camp bus one morning walked the distance to 
camp. He arrived in ti^c for lunchi 

State Pro.ject No. 

To increase reading achievement, the designer of this 
project picked activities that excited youth to show 
greater interest in school. Fifty-seven middle grade and 
junior high school youth engaged in after-school endeavors 
of model-making, knitting, art work, drama, craft work, 
games, and trips. Actually, direct reading help was 
rendered with the aid of filmstrips, library work, and 
reading machines. The staff and the parents judged this 
program helpful in raising children 1 s reading achievement. 

IV D TOWNS (37 towns outside core city areas with populations between 
2,500 and 49,999) 

State Project No. 

Fifty-eight primary aid middle grade youth from a rural 
conmunity spent the last semester of their school year 
with teacher aides in the classrooms and received the 
services of a speech therapist. Aides did more than 
routine tasks . Screened off sections of the rooms pro- 
vided places for them to work with one to three children 
in an effort to Improve children's oral language skills. 
Regular staff worked with the aides and judged the ser- 
vices as a morale booster and a help to their improved 
school achievement. The speech therapist worked with 
twenty-nine of the children with linguistic handicaps and 
advised teachers of ways to help children with speech 
problems in the classroom. 
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State Project No* 

Better end-of-year subject grades resulted from expanded 
curriculum services for 39 seventh and eighth grade youth* 
Additional supplies and equipment were obtained for 
teaching combination classes of science-math and language 
arts-social studies. A co^mselor’s services were obtained; 
after school studying was arranged; trips were taken 
related to class st y; ard parents were recruited to help... 
particularly on extended trips. Results of two administrations 
of a standardized achievement test over a six month period found 
project youth surpassing the total seventh and eighth grade 
school population test score gains in almost all categories 
tested. 

State Project No. 

A language arts specialist operated one day center and 
aides, under the supervision c f regular staff, ran four 
others in providing services for 454 elementary youth in 
five school areas. Children and youth received from two 
to six hours of direct help weekly according to need. 

Services were rendered for approximately three months 
during the school year and for seven weeks during the summer. 
Future plans propose to place mobile reading centers in the 
heart of community areas most in need for full time operation 
during summer months. 



V. E TOWNS (towns under 2,500 population away from core cities) 

State Project No. 

A clinical team made up of a psychologist, reading specialist 
and social worker from a nearby university worked with four 
rural towns in a project designed to improve school achievement 
in reading skills. Extensive diagnostic testing was done. 

Homes were visited. Regular staff and clinic staff reviewed 
findings and began a reading skills program during after school 
hours for 102 elementary children. Results of fourteen weeks 
of services indicated significant test score gains in reading 
skills for project youth compared to control group gains made 
on pre and post administrations of one standardized achievement 
test and a locally made test. 

State Project No. 

A cooperative project carried out during the school year 
and summer for 50 fourth grade students from three towns 
coordinated field trips with the classroom study of state 
history. Children were judged to have made substantial 
gains in reading achievement over the twenty week period 
as indicated by the pre and post administration of a 
reading test. 



o 
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89-313 SCHOOLS (12 schools for handicapped children) 

State Project No, 

Eighty-five mentally retarded youth were given physical 
fitness training for eight weeks during the summer. 

Analysis of individual and group participation indicated 
activities involving strength and coordination which 
mentally retarded youth could perform. 

State Project No. 

A four week summer school program including Braille 
instruction, typing, independent travel help, physical 
therapy, swimming, and field trips was given to 22 
blind children from grades 6 through 12. Most progress 
was made in typing and independent travel help. 

State Project No. 

A director, clinical psychologist', and two aides ■'helped* 
eight severely retarded .children improve, in self-care 
skills such as toilet training, self feeding, drinking, 
washing, and social interaction. Half of the children 
made substantial progress in the twelve week period 
resulting from training four hours daily. Lack of systematic 
help of parents on weekends caused Monday morning setbacks, 
so the staff is in the process of producing end-of-week and 
beginning-of-week movies to show parents the effect of weekends 
at home. 

State Project No. 

Two hundred and fifty retarded children experienced a 
summer recreational-nature-creative arts experience for 
nine weeks. Children strolled the ocean beaches and 
collected shells with a nature specialist; fingerpainted 
with the arts and crafts teacher; made flutes and bow- 
string harps with a musician; and fed squirrels and ate 
wild raspberries during nature excursions. 



7. METHODS OP INCREASING STAFF FOR TITLE I PROJECTS 
DURING FISCAL TEAR 1966 



The following procedures were used to determine the methods used by 
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local school districts to secure staff for Title I projects: 

Step 1. All summary annual evaluations for all towns were analyzed 
to determine responses to: ’’List the procedures employed 

to develop or increase professional staff required to pro- 
vide project services 11 . 

Step 2. All evaluations were analyzed and recorded on a tally sheet 
which is a short abstract of essential data. 

Step 3. All responses listed on the tally sheets were categorized. 

A total of 178 responses were summarized from 162 tally- 
sheets and percentages were calculated. 

St3p 4. A compilation of finding ware prepared for each town 
classification. 

Step 5* Interpretation of the findings were made.. 



Findings Related to Staff Procurement f or "A 11 Towns 



1. Large cities principally used regular staff in the summer for staffing 

^ projects during fiscal year 1966. This procedure accounted for 
25% of the methods used. 

teacher aides « community adults or liaison per s ons accounted for 
20% of methods used to staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

^ • Obtainin g new ful 1 time_ staff accounted for 20% of the methods used 
to staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

4. Unpaid c ommunity volunteers accounted for 10% of the methods used to 
staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

5. Specific information about staff was not obtained in 25% of the 
evaluations submitted. 



Findings Related to Sta f f Procurement for >I B ,> Tow ns 



. sta ff u s e d _ d uring the summer, re g ular staff used after s chool 
MM_teach er aides accounted for more than three-quarters 
of the methods used by local school districts in this classification 
to secure staff for Title I programs. 
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Findings Related to Staff Procurement for "C" Towns 



1. The principal method used in C towns for staffing Title I projects 
was regular staff used during the simmer. This procedure accounted 
for 30$ of all methods used to increase Title I staff* 

2. Paid teacher aides * community adults or liaison persons accounted 
for 20$ of all methods used to increase Title I staff* 

3. New full time staff accounted for 15$ of all methods used to increase 
Title I staff. 

4. Regular staff assigned full time (replaced in the system), regular 
staff used after school hours , and new part time staff obtained 
each accounted for 10$ of all methods used to increase Title I staff. 

5. Specific information about staff was not obtained in 5$ of the 
evaluations submitted. 



Findings Related to Staff Procurement for "D" Towns 



1. The principal method used by D towns to increase staff was use of 
regular staff during the summer . This procedure accounted for 30$ 
of the methods used to secure Title I staff. 

2. Paid teacher aides or community adult s accounted for 20$ of all 
methods used to secure Title I staff. 

3* New full time staff obtained accounted for 15$ of all methods used 
to secure Title I staff. 

4. Regular staff full time a ssignment (replaced in the system) and 
re gular staff used during after s c hool hours each accounted for 
10$ of all methods used to secure Title I staff. 

5. Specific information about staff was not obtained in 15$ of the 
evaluations submitted. 



Findings Related to Staff Procurement for "El 1 Towns 



1. Regu l ar staff used d uring t he summer accounted for 35$ of the methods 
used for increasing staff. 
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2. Regular staff used during after school hours accounted for 30f% of 
all methods used for increasing staff. 

3. Specific information about increasing staff was not obtained for 
35% of the evaluations submitted. 



findings for Schools for Handicapped Children 



1* Regular s t aff used during the summer and new part time staff were the 
two principal methods used to increase stai'r in tne schools for handi- 
capped children. 



findings. Related to Staff Procurement for All Towns 



1. Regular staff used during the summer accounted for 25% of all methods 
used to staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

2. New full tim e staff obtained accounted for 20% of all methods used to 
staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

3* Pa id, teacher aides . co mmun ity adults or liaison persons accounted for 
15^ of all methods used to staff Title I programs during fiscal year 
1966. 

4- New part time staff obtained ac count od for 10% of all methods used to 
staff Title I programs during fiscal year 1966. 

3* Regular sta ff taking program assi g nment (being replaced by new personnel) 
and regular staff used during after-sch oo l hours accounted for a combined 
15% of all methods used to staff Title I programs during fiscal year 
1966. 

6* Unpaid community volunteers and other arrangements accounted for the 
combined 15% of all methods used to increase staff for Title I programs 
during fiscal year 1966. 



Inte rpre tation of Findings Related to 
the Procurement of Staff for Title I Project s 

The following statements represent an interpretation of the findings 
related to the methods used by local school districts to secure staff for 
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Title I projects: 

1. Using regular staff for sunnier programs was the major means 
used by local school districts in all classifications for 
staffing Title I projects. Quite likely this condition will 
change during coming years when school districts will have 
sufficient time to plan and implement additional ’’year-long" 

Title I projects. It appears that many school districts felt 
that an initial sunnier project was more feasible in view of 
the inappropriate time of the year when funds were available 
and regulations for Title I were finalized. 

2. Teacher aides and conmunity adulio were used principally in 
largest and m i ddl e size towns while sm all towns ( comprising 
20^ of all projects) seldom used non— ^ ofessional persons to 
staff programs. 

3. There is evidence that Connecticut school districts have been 
able to recruit a considerable number of new full-time and part- 
time teachers for Title I projects. The source of these teachers 
is not known, but checking with selected school districts indicate 
the following: 

a. Some teachers can be attracted by the social 
commitment to deprived children and youth. 

b. Seme teachers can take part-time positions if 
convenient hours can be arranged. 

c. Some teachers have been attracted from out— of— state . 

d. Some teachers have completed their professional 
training during the school year. 

4. The Title I staffing methods used by schools offering programs 
for handicapped children had too many limitations in the first 
year to consider a study of staffing patterns. Personnel from 
schools for handicapped were severely limited in time and hindered 
in establishing State positions even after staff had been located. 



8. MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 



The following procedures were used to determine the most prevalently 



used instruments for grade levels" 



Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten, 



o 
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Grades 1-3, Grades 4-6, Grades 7-9, and Grades 10-12: 

1. Annual evaluations of all Title I programs were 
analyzed to determine responses to questions about 
instruments used. Specific questions asked can be 
found in Part II of the evaluation format distributed 
by the State, Pages 3 and 4 of Attachment B. 

2. Essential data about each project were recorded on a 
tally sheet. A completed tally sheet can be found 
in Attachment C. 

3* Tally sheets for all projects were sorted in terms of 
the size of the school district (SMSA Classifications.) 

4* Information from tally sheets was categorized by 
grade level classifications. 

5. Instruments most prevalently used to evaluate Title I 
programs were identified. 



Findings Related To Host Prevalently Used Measuring Tn«».mmwnt.« 



The instruments most prevalently used to determine progress 

toward Title I program objectives have been given below by SMSA 

town classifications and by grade level categories. Instruments used 

have been listed in rank order of occurrence. 

1. A TOWNS (40 projects of 11 core cities) 

Pre K and K s Anecdotal records, ratings by teachers and 
parents ^and subjective appraisal. 

Grades 1-3 : Rating by teachers, subjective appraisal, achievement 

tests, and teacher-kept achievement records. No predominant 
achievement test was used. 

Grades 4-6: Subjective appraisal and ratings by teachers. 

Grades 7-9: Ratings by teachers and evaluators and subjective 

appraisal. 



Grades 10 - 12 : Subjective appraisals 



* 
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2. B TOWNS (5 projects from 2 secondary cities of over 50,000) * 

Pre K and K : Subjective appraisaJa 

Grades 1-3 : Subjective appraisals and IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 

SKILLS, Forms 3 >4,1. (IOWA TESTS used in one project) 

Grades 4-6 : Subjective appraisals and IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 

SKILLS, Forms 3,4,1. (IOWA TESTS used in one project) 

Grades 7-9 : Appraisals by teachers and student tutors, and 

IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, Forms 3,4,1. (IOWA TESTS used 
in one project) 

Grades 10-12 : Subjective appraisals 

3. C TOWNS (56 projects from 4 £ towns in core city area with 
population less than 50,000) 

Pre K and K : Subjective appraisals 

Grades 1-3? 5 0 % of all instruments used were achievement tests; 

questionnaires , and subjective appraisala Of approximately 15 
achievement tests (administered pre and post), IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 
SKILLS were used in 4 projects. 

Grades 4-6: 50 % of all instruments used were achievement tests; 

subjective appraisals and questionnaires answered by teachers. Of 
approximately 18 achievement tests (administered pre and post), 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS were used in 4 projects. 

Grades 7-9: 50^ of all instruments used were achievement tests; 

subjective appraisals and subject achievement records kept by 
teachers • 

Grades 10-1 2: Subjective appraisah. 

4. D TOWNS (44 projects from 37 townp outside core city areas and 

under 50,000 population) 

Pre K and K: Subjective appraisals and anecdotal records. 

Grades 1^3: 60{£ of all instruments used were achievement tests, 

subjective appraisab, and teacher ratings. Of approximately 
20 achievement tests (administered pre and post) the METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST was used in 4 projects. 
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Grad§§Ji=6: 60^ of all instruments used were achievement tests, 
subjective appraisals, and progress in subject achievement kept by 
teachers i Of approximately 25 achievement tests (administered pre 
and post) the METROPOLITAN ACHEWEMuNf TEST was used in 4 projects. 



g r aces 7-2 • Achievement tests accounted for 50 % of all instruments 
us ; subjective appraisals, and questionnaires answered by teachers. 
No one achievement test was used most often. 



G rades 1012 ; Only 2 projects served this grade level, and subjective 
appraisals were given for both. 

5. E TOWNS (16 projects from 23 towns with population under 2,500) 
PrsJL§ndJ[: Of 4 projects serving this grade classification no 

“S) were found (teacher reports * projective techni <J ues - 
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Grades 1-3: Achievement tests, questionnaires, and subjective 

appraisals. No one achievement test was used most often. 

Grades 4-6 : 50^ of all instruments used were achievement tests. 

7tests that were pre and post tested, 3 were the METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST. 



g rades 7-9: Achievement tests were predominant. The METRQPOU 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST accounted for 2 of the 3 tests administered in 
the few projects serving grades 7-9. 



Grades 10-12: No projects served this grade level of youth. 



Interpretation of Findings Related to the 
Instruments Used to Eva.1ua.tft Title I . ro.iects 



The following statements are an interpretation of the findings 
related to the instruments used to evaluate Title I projects during 
fiscal year 1966: 

1. During this initial year of operation of Title I programs, the 
large cities used rating scales and questionnaires completed 
by teachers, and subjective appraisals of program success 

as the major means of evaluating the effectiveness of their 
projects. Conversely, the smaller school districts used 
achievement tests as the major means to measure attainment 
toward project objectives. 

2. Connecticut towns using achievement tests as an evaluation 
instrument vary widely in their specific choices of tesJs. 

3. Many school districts planning to use a pre-test and post- 
test analysis to evaluate their Title I projects, abandoned 
the procedure when it became obvious that the period of 
time during which the program operated was too short for a 
valid comparison. 

4* There is little use by school districts of environment indicators 
such as promotion rates , attendance rates , dropout rates , 
subject grades, etc. as means of evaluating the effectiveness 
of Title I programs. 
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9. ANALYSIS OF EFFECTIVE ACTIVITIES AND METHODS 

(a) (b) The following State of Connecticut Title I program activities 
have been judged most effective for the grade levels given below for 
town classifications. •* ‘ . . 

(1) . Early years (Pre-school through Grade 3) 

(2) . Middle years (Grade 4 through Grade 6) 

(3) . Teen Years (Grade 7 through Grade 12) 

Various procedural aspects such as facilities, personnel, organization, 
and evaluation have been discussed in each of the descriptions. 

Effective Project For Middle and Teen Years 
(Town Classification A) 

The role of an elementary school was modified to serve as a center 
for three schools during after school hours. School help was given and 
recreational programs were made available for elementary and junior high 
school students. An Arts and craft sf area was opere^listening centers were 
equipped with record player and records; additional day time creative arts 
and music experiences were made available ^modern dance *was provided for 
^g£r-ls and gyisnastics for boys; story "hours and b^oks were available fro"* 1 the 
arid t&sipst wtere 'taken diiting: ‘the week: ‘and on- Saturdays. Parents; -from 
•th& neighborhood were recruited -to chaperone and serve as leaders • 

Having attempted to make schools a more inviting place by its expansion 
through the project, priority services then focused on face-to-face help 
in studies. Children left their classes during the day to work with aides. 
Also, afternoon and Saturday appointments were kept by the same children 
and youth* Pupils who rarely had done their homework now did it under a 
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parent-substitute 1 s watchful and helpful direction. Non-English speaking 
pupils were helped, particularly with vocabulary. Some children went on 
backyard cook-outs, traveled to shore spots, and visited games and exhibitions 
with the aides. 

Bather than use standardized test efforts to evaluate short term 
services, the test results obtained in the first year have been collected 
to develop norms for project youth. An evaluation submitted by the town 
at the conclusion of the first school year presented ample evidence of 
progress. 



Effective Project For Teen Years 
(Town Classification A) 

A sumner basic education program was designed for 250 high school 
youth in cooperation with the Neighborhood Youth Corps. With the Youth 
Corps sponsoring the job opportunities, the high school offered basic 
skill help and guidance. The age level of the group ranged from 16 to 
21 years. Initial achievement test scores showed reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic skills to be below grade level for the youth served. 

Courses were offered in language, business machines, family, physical 
education, art and drama. Students chose from among four course offerings 
while two courses were required by all. Eight college student aides were 
selected to work with high school teachers. The staff felt that inter- 
personal relations and program acceptance was due in a large part to the 
selection of teachers and aides representative of the ethnic, racial, and 
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socio-economic make-up of the participants. 

A student opinion survey at the close of the program indicated 
that 205 of the 250 youth served would like to see the program continued 
next year. Average weekly attendance was 223. Continuous employment 
with the Youth Corps was made contingent upon school attendance because 
it was felt that relating work to school enhanced job performance and 
gave greater meaning to the school course offerings. 

Effective Program for Early Years 
(Town Classification A) 

Preschool opportunity for three to five year olds was increased in 
one city by the addition of three centers to sixteen previously established 
centers for early childhood education. Each center was equipped to handle 
30 children in a 2^ hour morning or afternoon session four days weekly. 

Each center was staffed with teacher, aide, and baby attendants. Other 
staif included a coordinator, parent advisors, consultant, social worker, 
psychological examiner, and curriculum assistants. 

Joint meetings of coordinating staff and kindergarten teachers and 
aides were held. 

Parents of participants were invited to attend a two hour session 
weekly at the centers. Baby attendants were provided for the parents. 

Parent advisors sought parental support for the program and gave instruction 
in sewing and cooking. The social worker talked with parents about avail- 
able welfare benefits. 
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This project which was originally funded for two previous years 
under another source will have a long range effectiveness assessment 
available for project children as well as non-project children during 
tne 1966-67 school year. 

Effective Project for Early and Middle Years 
(Town Classification A) 

A project aimed at improving school attitude and basic skills provided: 

(1) remedial reading and arithmetic, language help, and social work 
services for non-public youth; (2) remedial xeading, language help, musical- 
dramatic-dance presentations in school, and ancillary personnel for youth 
at one public school, and (3) story hour sessions, reading help, and an 
outdoor education program for a second public school. 

Seven of nine public school teachers endorsed the language help program 
component for recent immigrants as gener ally bettering their total school 
effort. The program had to be flexible and individualistic because new 
immigrants were coming into the program at a rapid rate. Also, a wide 
age* range existed, and at least two other languages besides English were 
spoken. It was deemed essential that regular classroom teachers reinforce 
the English language usage taught in the pi^gram. Fr»r example, in the 

classroom, children were eiicouraged to answer questions in complete 
sentences. Community aides as part cf the staff were judged important 
because of their language facility and partly because they were representative 
of the foreign born population. 
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Effective Program for Mi d dle Years 
(Town Classification A) 

Teachers and principals from a core city 1 s priority schools 
recommended public and non-public children for inclusion in a 
summer creative arts program. A total of 459 children participated 
in a variety of activities including vocal and instrumental music , 
painting, sculpturing, ceramic work, woodworking, swimming, trampoline 
instruction, expression in pantomime, pup petrv ,and dance. The setting 
was an abandoned amusement park of a public ocean beach. 

The general attitude and behavior of the children was singled out 
as the most significant aspect of the program. Although equipment and 
objects of art were freely exposed, there were no instances of theft or 
willful destruction. A degree of skill in the creative arts offered 
was judged to have been attained by a majority of the participants. 

The staff included teaching and supervisory personnel from the city, 
college students, and professional fine arts persons. 

An overall attendance record of 89% indicated the degree of interest 
of participants. A questionnaire at the close of the program showed 9V% 
of the children desiring to return for the program the following year. 

Effec tive Program for Early Yea rs 
(Town Classification C) 

Reading laboratory materials were used in primary educational clinics 
located in 4 ^elementary schools, gach of the town's clinics had a 
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teacher and a full-time teacher aide. A director, social worker, and 
psychological examiner were shared by the four clinics. 

Clinical staff did diagnostic testing and worked directly with 
school youth for part of the school day. Homes were visited and 
parental suggestions elicited. An orientation period at the beginning 
involved principals, clinical staff, and consultants. Visitations were 
made by clinical staff to towns with comparable projects. 

Teacher-made tests and anecdotal records were used mainly to assess 
progress made by project youth in the first year. Classroom teachers 
voiced an opinion that separate help programs should work more closely 
with classroom teachers. 

Effective Program for Middle Years 
(Town Classification C) 

Understanding youth workers were provided for 60 middle grade youth 
of a suburban community to improve youths’ attitudes toward the school, 
community, and toward one another. 

Youth workers planned activities for after school hours, weekends, 
and in the summer. Topical activities included summer canping, basketball 
games, meals in community restaurants, and meetings with professional 
athletes. An important phase 1 activity after youth workers were hired 
was to become acquainted with the schools, meet the school personnel, 
and get well acquainted with community resources. 

Extensive pretesting was completed for all children in the first year. 
Projective tests, achievement tests, anecdotal records, and teacher ratings 
were among the instruments used. A pest-testing has been planned for 
project youth at the end of one full year. 




Camping was described as the most successful experience. Youth 
workers have been able to form a complete impression of each child, and 
the youngsters in turn received a stimulating learning experience. The 
inclusion of non-project youth with healthy-, confident attitudes added 
greatly to the learning experience of project youngsters. 

Effective Preschool Thru High School Project 
(Town Classification E) 

State Project No. Three small school districts combined their 
resources to make a more effective, efficient, and economical use of 
their Title I grants. A three phase program was designed for Grades 1 
through 8. A thorough appraisal was made in phase lj specific plans 
of aid followed; in phase 2; and phase 3 envisioned an ongoing instructional 
clinic. 

In the first year, 71 youth from the 3 town area were served. . .mostly 
a phase 1 operation. Teachers received training as developmental 
examiners, and consultative services were obtained. 

Another component of the project was a plan for serving high school 
youth. A coordinator was appointed to study the high school youth 
identified, survey potential employment opportunities in the 3 town 
area, and to design a program of work experience coordinated with the 
high school program. In the first year, considerable time was spent 
in initial arrangements. Three important considerations have been: 

(1) thorough planning that preceded the actual programs, (2) opportunity 
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to schedule youths' regular school program so that blocks of time could 
be arranged for work experience, and (3) devising transportation on 
methods for the widely dispersed activities. 



10 . 
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EtAL ANAYLSIS OF TITLE 



I 



As stated in the introduction of this report, limited time in 
which to implement Title I projects during fiscal year 1966 makes 
generali z i n g from these evaluative data a hazardous procedure. At 
the most, it is possible to use this information to detect emerging 
patterns being developed to provide compensatory instructional services 
to meet the needs of the deprived and to evaluate the mood of education 
toward these programs. Title I programs can be evaluated with a degree 
of precision and validity only after a reasonable period of t ime has 
t lapsed. To do otherwise would be a disservice to the children and 
youth for whom these programs have been created and a serious threat to ^he 
welfare of all people. A social problem of this magnitude cannot be 
solved in a few weeks or months. 

With a recognition of the limitations of the data provided by this 
report, the following statements seem appropriate: 

1. Title I programs show promise of assisting deprived 
children and youth achieve the basic subject matter 
ski], I s taught in school. 

2. There is some recognition of the fact that deprived 
children and youth need programs directed at attitudes 
before meaningful progress in school can be achieved. 
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Statistics related to the numbers of deprived children 
and youth involved in Title I programs indicate that 
concern has been focused on a sizeable group of pupils 

in the public and non-public schools who might otherwise 
oe neglected. 

There, is considerable evidence that teachers, administrators 
and other persons associated with our schools feel that 

^°f' 88 "“"te 111 improving the educational opportunities 

of deprived children and youth. (See Table 2, Part III) 



PART III - TABLE 1 

Measuring Instrument Choice For Types of Title I Programs 
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PART III - TABLE 2 



Effectiveness of Typ es of Title I Proje cts 



| 1 PreK 

School Level* i &K 


Grades 
„ _ 1-3 


Grades 

4-6 


Grades 

7-9 


Grades 

10-12 


Totals 


1. Reading Language Arts and Oral Lan 


piage Prog 


rams 


Substantial' 

Progress 

Achieved 




3 


6 


2 




11 


Some Progress 
Achieved 




15 


10 


6 




31 


Little or no 

Progress 

Achieved 






1 






1 


- 


2. Basic Skill Help 


or Tutoring Progr 


ams 




Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 






• 

5 ! 1 




1 

6 j 


Some Progress 
Achieved 




4 


i — 

10 J 5 




19 


Little or no 

Progress 

Achieved 




1 


1 

1 

1 1 




2 




3. Preschool Programs 


Substantial [ | j j 

Progress ! 4 ( j ! 

Achieved \ i i ! 


r* 

j 


4 

, • 


Some Progress ] j f j 

[Achieved j 9 J i i 




9 


-Little or no 

jProgress 

[Achieved 


{ \ ! 1 

i i 1 


f 





* Many projects extended beyond the grade spans of categories given; 
therefore, the grade spans serving the largest number of project youth 
have been designated. 
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PART III - TABLE 2 



Effectiveness of Types of Title I^Projecta 



School Level 


PreK Grades 

& K 1-3 


[ Grades 1 Grades 
A- 6 ! 7-9 


Grades 1 
10-12 1 


j Totals 


L. Creative Arts (Music. Art. drama, or combinations) Programs _ _ , 


Substantial Pro- 
gress Achieved 




2 


2 


1 




5 


Some Progress 
Achieved 




1 


5 


2 




8 


Little or no 

Progress 

Achieved 




j 


i 




1 1 * 1 


f 


...... | 


5. Language Hel] 


> Prograi 


os for Non-Ehelish Sneaking Pupils 


Substantial Pro- 
gress Achieved 


1 


! 


r ^T 

i 




2 


Some Progress j 
Achieved 


i i 


3 


► ! 
3 


} \ 

t -| 1 

1 


i 

1 

f 

1 


8 


I 

Little or no i 
Progress j 
Achieved j 


i 


; i 

p 

1 ... . j 


— 1 

i 

i 


1 

i 

l , 


, ? 


■■■ — ■ ■■■ , ■ ■ ■■■■«- ■ — 



6. Arithmetic Programs 


Substantial Pro-! 1 
gress Achieved 




1 1 
1 




i 

i 

i 

i 


i 

t 

2 


Some Progress j 
Achieved t U 


3 


1 






8 


' ' ? - 1 

I 

Little or no j 

Progress | 

Achieved 1 i 


i 
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PART III - TABLE 2 



Effoctiveness of Typos of Title I Projects 



School Level 


Pre K 
& K 


Grades 

-JdL 


Grades 

4-6 


Grades 
2=2 | 


Grades 

10-12 


Totals 


1 . Programs to 


Increase the School 


's Holding Power 






Substantial Pro 
gress Achieved 




i 




1 


2 


3 


Some Progress 
Achieved 








3 


4 


7 


Little or no 

Progress 

Achieved 

i 

— — 1 


i 

i • 

i 


_ j 


i 
















S. Other (Couru 


>eling, trip centered 


» ancillary, library, science.) 


Substantial Pro- 
gress Achieved 






i 


i 

l 


! 


2 

? 

1 


Some Progress 
Achieved 

« 


l 

1 


4 


( 

i j 




i 

► i 

2 


i 

1 


— i 

10 


Little or no 
Progress 
Achieved j 

1 

r=d 


1 * 

i 
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PART III - TABLE 3 

Average Daily Attendance and Average Daily Membership Rates For Title I 
Project Schools Compared With State Norms 

Average daily attendance and average daily membership data for 
Title I schools were not collected during fiscal year 1966. However, 
these data will be provided for Title I schools for succeeding fiscal 
years . 



PART III - TABLES 4 and 5 

Dropout Rates (Holding Power) for Title I Project Sc ho ols Compare d 
t * w with 'Non Titl6 I_, Schools * ~ : 

' ! V* 

Data concerning dropout rates for Title I schools and non Title X 
schools hace not been provided in the form and for the years requested in 
"State Annual Evaluation Report for Previous Fiscal Year." 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1967, the pupil accounting system in 
Connecticut will be changed to conform with practices established in 
"Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for Local and State School Systems." Data 
that could be obtained from Connecticut School Registers concerning 
withdrawals for fiscal years previous to 1967 do not clearly distinguish 
between dropouts and other types of withdrawals. Fbr this reason, the 
Connecticut State Department of Education comnunicated with U.S. Office 
staff our intention of collecting dropout data in a different way for 
fiscal year 1966. 

The Connecticut format for reporting "annual Evaluation of ESEA 
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Title I Projects" requested the following (when applicable): (a) List 

the number of youth served by the project who withdrew from school 
upon reaching their 16th birthday during the school year of 1965-66. 

(b) List the number of youth directly served by the pro ject who continued 

in school upon reaching their 16th birthday during the 1965-66 school 
year. 

All responses to the questions for projects serving youth in grades 7 
and above were totaled. The number of project youth served in grades 7 
through 12 were totaled. Also, comparative data were drawn from 
composite "End of Y .r School Reports (4-66)" for the same towns for 
which grades 7-12 dxopout figures had been obtained. The following 
specific data were used from End of Year School Reports": 

(1) W5 (Pupils left school after becoming sixteen) for grades 7—12 

(2) El & E2 (original entries) for grades 7-12 

A 
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Dropout data and rates have been presented in the tables below: 



Project Youth Withdrawing and Continuing After Reaching Age 16 



Number of Projects total Number Total Number of Project 

Number of Serving Youth in of Project youth youth who continued in 

Projects Serving Grades 7 or above withdrawing from School upon reaching 

Youth in Grade 7 Reporting Dropout School after becoming their sixteenth 



or Above 


Data 


sixteen years of age 


birthday 


76 


25 


84 


313 



Of the 25 projects serving youth in grades 7 or above, comparative 
town data were available for 16 of the towns. The table below compares 
the total project youth dropout rate with the total town-wide school 
dropout rate. 



A 



B 



C 



D 



No. of project 
youth withdrawing 
after becoming 16 



No. of project 
youth served in 
grades 7-12 



No. of all school 
youth withdrawing 
at age 16 



No. of all school 
youth in grades 
7-12 



70 1332 854 50,425 

AfB x 100 = % of d i opout = 5# CfD x 100 ■ % of dropout = 2g 
When dropout data are excluded for one project in the preceding 



tables, a total of 15 projects give decidedly different results. 



Recomputed Project Youth Dropout Rate Compared With The Town-Wide Dropout Rate 



A 

No. of project 
youth withdrawing 
alter becoming 16 

19 



B 

No. of project 
youth served in 
grades 7-12 

932 



C 

No. of all school 
youth withdrawing 
at age 16 

677 



D 

No. of all school 
youth in grades 
7-12 

40,485 



A 7 B x 100 « % of dropout = 2% C * D x 100 * % of dropout = 2% 



PART III - TABLE 6 



E pjl c entage_o f. Stud ents in Title I Project High Schools Continuing Education 

Beyond High School ' Co mpare d With State Norm 



In view of the small number of Connecticut projects (7) involving 
12th grade pupils it was not possible to draw comparisons relating post- 
secondary education to a statew :1c norm. However, from the 7 projects 
reporting the involvement of 12th grade pupils, the following information 
was secured concerning post-secondary education. 

1. Of the 149 seniors served by these 7 projects, 68 had taken 
action to continue their education beyond the 12th grade. 

2. One project was specifically directed at encouraging deprived 
youth with some potential to continue their education after 
graduation from high school. This project was directed at 

74 identified 12th grade pupils. Of these 74 seniors, 61 took 
positive action to continue their education. 



PART III - TABLE 7 

Re sults For M ost Wid eley Used Te sts In 
Skill Subjects Prr T itle I Schools 

The data required to complete this table have been impossible to 
secure from fiscal year 1966 projects. Connecticut does not have a 



statewide testing program and the computation of standard deviations 
or percentile norms for approximately 30 different standarized tests 
with several different forms is a long-term task. 

To secure results of standardized tests used in the evaluation of 
Title I projects, attention is directed to Item 10c, Part I of this 
project. 



PART III - TABULAR DATA 8 



A. Given below, in rank order, are the five most prevalent objectives 
of Connecticut Title I projects: 

1. Improve Reading Skills 

2. Improve Basic Subject Skills 

3. Provide for Creative Expression 

4. Improve Kindergarten or First Grade Readiness 

5. Improve Language Skills of Non-English Speaking Youth 



B. The most common approaches used to reach the objectives given in 
A, are: 

Improve Reading Skills 

1. Additional Teacher Time 

2. Equipment and Supplies 

Improve Basic Skill Subjects 

1. Additional Teacher Time 

2. Equipment and Supplies 

3. Teacher Aides 

4. Special Tutors 

Provide for Creative Expression 

1. Outdoor Simmer Program 

2. Additional Teacher Time 

3. Trips 

Improve Kindergarten or -First Grade Readinegs 

1. Additional Teacher Time 

2. Teacher Aides 
3* Facilities 

Improve Language Skills of Non-English Speaking Youth 

1. Additional Teacher Time 

2. Teacher A a ,3s 



FINDINGS RELATED TO PART HI TABLES 



To sunmarize the information presented by Part III Tab! the 
findings listed on the following page are presented: 
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1. More than 50 % of the Title I reading projects used 
standarized achievement tests as a measuring instrument. 

2. The major measuring instruments used to evaluate Title I 

projects involving instruction in the general area of 
basic skills were: Achievement tests (30*) . Teacher 

ratings ( 25 %), and Subjective Judgment (2050, 

3. ' The major instruments used to evaluate Title I projects 

dealing with arithmetic instruction were: Achievement 
tests (3050, Teacher-made tests (30/0, and Subjective 
judgment (30*). 

4. Fifty percent (50*) of the Title I projects directed at 
attitudinal and behavioral programs used subjective 
judgments as the measuring instrument. 

5. Of the 161 Title I projects initiated in Connecticut during 
fiscal year 1966, 138 provided direct instruction or 
services for children and youth. Twenty-three (23) Title I 
projects in Connecticut were directed toward preparation for 
serving children and youth in the second year of operation. 

6. Evaluations of Title I projects related to language 
achievement (Reading, language arts, and oral language) 
showed the following: 



a. Substantial Progress 


- 25* 


b. Soane Progress 


- 73* 


c. Little or No Progress 


- 2* 


Evaluation of Title I projects related to the general 
of basic skills instruction showed the following: 


a. Substantial Progress 


- 20 % 


b. Some Progress 


- 73* 


c. Little or No Progress 


1 % 



8. Evaluation of Title I projects related to preschool 
programs showed the following: 

a. Substantial Progress - 33* 

b. Some Progress - 67 % 

c. Little or No Progress - 0 % 



o 
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9. Evaluation of Title I projects related to creative 
arts instruction showed the following: 

a. Substantial Progress - 38% 

j. Some Progress - 62% 

c. Little or No Progress - 0% 

10, Evaluation of Title I ojects related to language 

help to Non-English speaking children and youth showed 
the following: 

a. Substantial Progress - 2056 

b. Soane Progress - 80% 

c. Little or No Progress - 0% 

U. Evaluation of Title I projects related to arithmetic 
instruction showed the following: 

a. Substantial Progress - 20/6 

b. Some Progress - 80% 

c. Little or No Progress — Qf% 

12. Evaluation of Title I projects related to programs 

designed to increase the schools holding power showed 
the following: 

a. Substantial Progress - 3056 

b. Some Progress - 70% 

c. Little or No Progress - 0% 

13. Dropout statistics show that 256 of the youth being served 

by Title I projects withdrew from school during fiscal 
year 1966. This dropout rate is consistent with the 
statistics concerning school withdrawal for the entire 
school district Aram which these dropout data were secured. 
This is an encouraging sign as deprived youth tend to 
drop out of school much more frequently than their 

peers being educated in more affluent areas of a school 
district. 



Ipte^TOtatipja^pf fi ndings Rela ted to Part I II Tables 
The following is an interpretation of the findings secured from 
the information presented by Part III Tables: 
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1. Daring fiseal year 1966, the school districts of 
Connecticut used standardized tests as the major 
means of evaluating Title I projects providing 
instruction in the subject matter areas. In addition, 
teacher ratings and subjective judgments were fre- 
quently used to evaluate projects dealing with subject 
matter instruction. 

2. For the evaluation of projects dealing with attitu— 
dinal or behavioral programs the school districts of 
Connecticut used subjective judgments as the major 
measuring device, 

3. The vast majority of Title I projects were evaluated 
as making progress toward the objectives stated in 
project proposals. Many evaluations indicated that 
substantial progress had been made in reaching the 
objectives of programs established for deprived children 
and youth. 



